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education is to be rendered efficient by providing better teachers, better 
superintendence, and perhaps above all by the adoption of a better plan 
of organization. Third, the county Y.M.C.A. is to act in specific direc- 
tions and perform tasks the churches do not, at least, perform, rather 
than seek to establish itself as a new and general religious institution; 
and to serve as a clearing-house for rural agencies and ideas of community 
welfare instead of seeking to make itself a competitive undertaking. 

The volume represents a sane, constructive spirit. It will prove 
useful and instructive to lay readers generally who are interested in this 
field. 

John M. Gillette 

University or North Dakota 



Le Probleme mondial, (fitudes de politique internationale.) By 
Albert Torres. Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1913. 
Pp. xviii+212. 

This small volume is a study of the problem whether war is necessary. 
"The first problem of our civilization is that of ascertaining whether our 
spirit has not attained that degree of development where physical con- 
flict between nations ought to disappear; whether this abnormal process, 
residue of old passions and ancient prejudices, under the impulsive 
ascendancy of the crassest motives of primitive men and of the society 
of an inferior age, is not contrary to the adaptation of our nature to our 
physical and social environment" (p. 1). 

The fact that the European war has broken out since the publication 
of this study does not detract from its importance or timeliness. The 
Balkan war was in progress at the time of its publication. But other 
events were also transpiring. The Balkan war was being held in bounds; 
new treaties of arbitration were formed. Among the world's statesmen 
whom the author names as exponents of peace are: Raymond Poincare, 
Sir Edward Grey, William Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and the Emperor 
of Germany. "All the world does justice and renders homage to the 
peaceful sentiments of the Emperor of Germany and to the efforts em- 
ployed by his majesty to assure peace in the world" (p. 17). 

The thesis of Torres is, not that there will be no more wars, but that 
war is no longer necessary as a basis for the settlement of disputes between 
states or nations. In support of this contention he brings to bear a 
consideration of the progress of the human spirit since civilization began 
and especially the triumphs of peace continuously achieved since the 
close of the eighteenth century. 
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First Torres states his problem; then he describes briefly the idea 
of peace in its evolution. In his review of the masterful contributions 
to the idea of peace as a working basis for human society, he catalogues 
great pontiffs like Gregory III and Innocent III, great thinkers of the 
pulpit like St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and St. Bernard; great 
writers like Dante, Wycliffe, and Erasmus; makers of international law 
like Suarez, Grotius, and Pufendorf, the Quaker William Perm; great 
philosophers like Kant, and a long list of eighteenth-century Frenchmen. 
He extolls Jeremy Bentham, "whom Bolivar called the legislator of the 
world" (p. 49), and alludes to John Stuart Mill's project of an inter- 
national court of justice. 

To the question whether physical conflict is necessary a negative is 
urged on the ground that conflict (la lutte) is not even one of the ends of 
life; life is the end of life (cf. pp. 1 and 55). The idea of war is an 
acquired habit, an evil custom that can be set aside; man is not by 
instinct warlike. The notion of civilization is itself conventional; its 
contents change with human progress. "The imperialistic law of civi- 
lization and the educative and tutelary function of the powers therefore 
is a sort of passing command exercised successively by peoples in accord- 
ance with the accidents of their evolution" (p. 134). "The formation 
of empires is impossible since political authority has been founded on 
the social life, and as the social life has enriched itself from beyond its 
own borders. The only great empire of our day, that of England, is a 
nominal empire, over an assemblage of free peoples, more free even than 
many sovereign nations. English empire will be the ideal of the pacific 
organization of humanity; its existence is itself proof of the possibility 
of this idea: only the human empire cannot extend itself into the meshes 
of a race or a nationality" (pp. 131-32). 

The Monroe Doctrine Torres interprets correctly as only at the out- 
set a declaration of the independence of the Western from the Eastern 
Hemisphere to the effect that the direct source of law in a state on either 
side of the sea was law. This doctrine was gradually expanded until 
it became equivalent to the assertion of the primacy of the United 
States or the hegemony of the United States over all American states. 
This expanded doctrine has been happily merged according to our 
author by the delegates of the United States at the Hague Conference 
into a leadership of American states for securing the peace of the world. 

In conclusion this study of international politics urges for the peace 
of the world the organization of a permanent congress of the powers 
(pp. 209-13). 

Isaac Loos 

State University of Iowa 



